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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE MAID OF THE MIST; 


A TALE OF THE ALPS. 


CHAPTER Ill 


‘+ Tue smooth flowing current of Angelo’s life had 
now, for the first time, been ruffled; and he found a 
nassion had been roused, and feelings awakened, of the 
possession or existence of which he had scarcely 
dreamed. The company of his beloved sister Maria, 
which had formerly constituted the great charm of his 
life, appeared to have lost its influence—he became 
restless and uneasy, and though he endeavoured to 
appear with as much cheerfulness as possible, it was 
impossible to conceal the change in his manner from 
the affectionate and watchful eve of his sister. 

“** My dear Angelo,’ said the young Maria to him, 
as one day he relapsed into his usual musing mood, 
‘ you do wrong to conceal from me the cause of your 
unhappiness, you must permit me to share it with you." 

** Angelo started from his reverie, and made an in- 
effectual attempt to laugh away the suspicions of his 


sister. Finding he could not succeed— 

 * Maria,’ said he, * when your heart was first at-! 
tached to the young Canova, and before you was cer-| 
fain what his sentiments respecting you were, could | 
you appear cheerful !" 

* Maria sighed. ‘ 

* * Ah, brother,’ she said, ‘ you should not have; 
I shall soon sleep in the grave} 


mentioned him now. 
with him, and while I live, 1 would only remember! 
those hours that innocently and swiftly—ah, too swift-! 
ly, passed away, after I knew he loved me, and I was 
to be his’-—and the tears which had trembled beneath | 
her long silken eye-lashes, and dimmed her bright. 
and expressive eyes, now rapidly followed each other 
over her pale cheek. 

“© * My dear Maria,’ said Angelo, taking his sister) 
iu his arms, and kindly kissing her, * I did not ask 
the question to pain your feelings, and not for the 
world would I make the wounds of your heart bleed 
afresh—but to let you know that what your feelings 
then were, mine are now. Maria, I love’— 

+ T knew it,’ answered the affectionate girl; ‘ the 
malady of the heart cannot be mistaken; bat I wished 
to ascertain whether your affection for your sister 
would overcome your reluctance to disclose your 
secret.’ 

** * If you supposed that such would not be the case, 
aid Angelo, ‘ you wronged me much. I trust I shall 
never indulge a thought I would not willingly impart 
te you. You know I love, but whom, you have yet 
to learn.’ 

* * No, brother, I have not,’ replied Maria; ‘ I well 
know who is your loved and chosen one—one who, I 
had almost said, had excluded me from your heart. 
© love her—she is worthy of your love—but do not 
forget your Maria; to you she looks for that kindness 
she can expect from none else, 
un she would breathe her last sich. 

* Merciful heaven" Angelo, affected even 
‘tears by the saddened earnestness of Maria’s man- 


ind on a brother's bo- 


said 


| who was far away. 


ner, ‘ what have I done to induce you to suppose my 
heart was in the least degree estranged from you’? O 


| tell me, and forgive me !’ 


“* * You have done nothing, my dear brother,’ an- 
swered the weeping Maria, clinging around Angelo’s 
neck, ‘ it was my imagination, it was’—but their con- 
ference was interrupted by the entrance of Albertino, 
who appeared much surprised at the agitation he 
observed. 

‘** Notwithstanding the affectionate care of Ancelo, 
the lovely Maria continued to decline peacefully, and 
without a murmur, to the grave. The flower of spring 
was beautiful, but the worm was at the root, and it 
withered. Maria’s heart was tender and susceptible ; 
she loved, and her love was returned in all its warmth 
and purity—but death, which disturbs so many of the 
blissful dreams of life—which nips, whilst the buds of 
promise are green, so many of our fondest anticipa- 
tions, came between her and happiness ; and when 
she saw her beloved Canova laid in the grave—when 
she saw the green turf piled over a bosom which so 
lately had beat with the purest emotions of love, she 
felt that hope had forsaken her, and her broken heart 
confining its grief within itself, had brought her to 
look upon the grave with delight and complacency. 
‘ In heaven,’ said she, * it will not be a crime to love, 
for heaven itself is love.” 

** Maria, as she had predicted, soon sank to the 
tomb, and, deprived of the endeared company of his 
sister, Angelo felt more lonely and dispirited than 
ever. He had never seen Leonora since he had parted 
with her at the lake, and to that spot he often repaired, 
for the purpose of musing on the delightful recollec- 
tions her remembrance called up. 

“It was on one of the bright and beautiful days 
which visit us with the waning year, that Angelo, ho 
had been angling for some of the delicious trout of 
the Como, and tired of his toil, threw himself upon 
the green bank to view the glittering waters, and, as 
usual, let his imagination rove to the lovely Leonora, 
While thus indulging his ease. 
and absorbed in those waking dreams in which lovers 
are so prone to indulge, he saw a boat put off from 
the opposite shore, in which were several people who 
appeared to have no object in view but merely a plea- 
surable excursion on the waters. They had already 
rowed and floated with the light wind more than half 
across the lake, and he was able to distinguish the 
namber of those on board, when he saw them on a 
sudden spring to their oars, and use every exertion to 
gain the shore they had left. The cause of this haste 
was soon explained, for over the mountain-tops came 
curling in billowy masses one of those white clouds 
which precede the whirlwind. They were overtaken 
by the sudden gust, and, in spite of their precaution, 
the boat was instantly upset, and all on board preci- 


pitated into the foaming waves. It was with feelings 


#f horror Angelo witnessed the catastrophe; and 
though he knew not who were the sufferers, he saw 
the impossibility of their rescue. Fora few minutes 
the violence of the wind was so great that he lost 
sight ot them; and convinced of his inability to reach 
them by swimming, he anxiously paced up and down 
he sav 


to the 


the shore until the storm had passed; and 
that one of the unfortunates was still clinging 


had drifted considerably 


boat, which, during the gale 


towards him. Angelo now threw off his outer clothes, 
and plunging into the lake, with a nervous arm buf- 
feting the waves which impeded his progress, he soon 
reached the drifting craft, and saw that the person 
who clung to the boat with such a death-like grasp, 
was a female. tler long hair had broken loose from 
the clasp which had fastened it, and every wave threw 
mingled with the white foam, 


its glossy masses, 


over her, in such a manner that Angelo could not 
have recognised her had he at that moment made the 
attempt, and eflectually prevented her trem seeing 
what was passing around her. 

* * Courage, madam,’ said Angelo, as he reached 
the boat, and placing one hand upon it, threw his 
arm around the half-suffocated maiden—* courage—-» 
hold on for a few minutes longer and you are safe.’ 

* Angelo’s efforts to turn the course of the foun- 
dered vessel towards the shore were partly successful, 
and he exerted his strength to impel it forward. He 
was fortunate enough to change its course sufficient- 
ly to make a point which projected tar into the water, 
and which, had it been missed, would have rendered 
the case of his unfortunate companion hopeless, as 
one of her hands had already relaxed its hold, and he 
had become so exhausted by his exertions that he 
was scarcely able to support her. The instant the 
boat touched the shore, he grasped the shipwrecked 
female in his arms, and bore her exhausted and sense- 
jess to the bank, where he laid her on the mossy mar 
gin, and exerted himself to restore her almost sus- 
pended animation. What was the surprise, I had al 
most said joy, of Angelo, when on removing the drip 
ping tresses from her face and bosom, he saw in the 
person of the recovering sufferer the beautiful Le 
nora Vincenti. 

* * Oh, my parents, my brother!’ were the first 
words she uttered—but, ou opening her eyes, and per 
ceiving to whom she was indebted for her safety and 
preservation, her agitation was scarcely less than his, 
and her faltering acknowledgments were stopped by 
Angelo’s pressing her to his heart, and requesting he; 
to compose herself. She was soon able to walk, and 
Angelo supported her towards the cottage, where she 
was to remain until her parents could be made ac. 
quainted with the result of a catastrophe which came 
so near depriving them of both their children. By 
bearing his Leonora though the most difficult places 
in his arms, they were enabled to reach the retired 
cottage in safety, where they found Albertino await 

ing with iunpatience the arsival of his brother, and, 
{beyond measure astonished, when Angelo entered 
with the fair Leonora, leanmg on his arm. A few 
words from Angelo served to explain the mystery, 
ind Albertino welcomed her with pleasure to the 
|mansion. With some difficulty Angelo procured one 
of the 
|centi’s, while he remaimed to ce 


prose eed to Vin 


neighbouring peasantry to 


nsole the fair Leonora 


| His most exalted opinions respecting the purity of hei 
art, and the nobleness of her disy on, he found 
lized ; and when he plead his love, he found, to his 
unspeakable happiness, a flame bright and ho s hi 


wn had been kindled in her bosom. Here no false 
| notions of delicacy existed to prevent the acknow ledg 
iment of her affection ; and })] ishingly she permitted 
m to seal his vows of fidelity upon her lips. Bright 


with the fondest illusions of hope, were the davs whict 
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to the paternal roof; and when he learned the affec- | 


a ‘ ll or 
tion which existed between Angelo and Leonora, he | I 


most cheerfully accorded his assent to their union. 

“* That event soon took place, and exulting in the 
accomplishment of his highest wishes, and the attain- 
ment of his dearest hopes, Angelo and his beautiful 


and happy bride took up their residence at the cot-| loathing. 
and these he instantly tore piecemeal, but left their mem- 


tage of the glen. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





A FINE WOMAN, 


Ir is very pleasant to observe how differently modern 
writers and the inspired author of the book of Proverbs, | 
describe a fine woman. The former confine their praise 
chiefly to personal charms and ornamental accomplish- 
ments, the latter celebrates only the virtues of a valuable 
mistress of a family, of a useful member of society ; the one 
is perfectly acquainted with all the fashionable languages 
of Europe, the other opens her mouth with wisdom, and is 
perfectly acquainted with all the uses of the needle, the dis- 
tail, and the loom; the business of the one is pleasure ; the | 


pleasure of the other is business; the one is admired abroad, 
the other at home, Her children rise up and call her blessed, | 
and her husband also praiseth her. There is no name in 

the world equal to this, nor is there a note in music half so| 
delightful as the respectful language with whieh the grate- | 


ful son or dar 





ighter perpetuates the memory of a sensible 
and affectionate mother 
a 
AFFECTION BETWEEN BRUTES, | 
It was customary for those who were unable to pay six- 

pence for a sight of the wild beasts in the Tower, to bring a | 
dog or a cat as an oblation to the beasts, in lieu of money to 
Among others, a fellow had caught up a pret 


the keeper 
ty black spaniel in the 
thrown into the cage of the great lion 
little animal trembled and shivered, and crouched, and 
threw itself on its back, and put forth its tongue, and held 


streets, and he was accordingly 


linmediately the 


up its paws in supplicating attitudes, as an acknowledg- 
, 


ment of superior power, and praying for mercy In the 
mean time the lordly brute, iostead of devouring it, beheld 
it with an eye of philosophic inspection. He turned it over 
with one paw, and then turned it with the other, and smell- 


ing to it, seeme d desirous of courting a further acquaint- 


j 
| 
| 

| 

ance | 

The keeper, on seeing this, brought a large mess of his || 
own family dinner; but the lion kept aloof and refused to } 
eat, keeping his eye on the dog, and inviting him as it were 
to be his taster. At length the animal's fears somewhat | 
abated, and his appetite quickened by the smell of the vie-| 
tuals, he approached slowly, and with trembling, ventured } 
to eat. The lion advanced gently, and began to partake, ! 
and they finished their meal very lovingly together. 

From that day the strictest friendship commenced be- 
tween them, a friendship consisting of all possible affection 
and tenderness on the part of the lion, and of the utmost 
confidence and boldness on the part of the dog; insomuch 
that he would lay himself down to sleep within the fangs 
and under the jaws of his terrible patron. 

A gentleman who had lost the spaniel, and had adver- 
tised a reward of two guineas to the finder, at length heard 
of the adventure, and went to reclaim his dog. | 


' 
| 


it would be a great | 


said the keeper, “ 
Hlowever, if you insist 


“ You see, sir,” 
pity to part such loving friends. 
upon your property you must even be pleased to take him 
yourself; it is a task that IT would not engage in for five 
hundred guineas.” 

The gentleman rose in great wrath, but finally chose to 
acquiesce rather than have a personal dispute with the lion 

But let us proceed to the tragic catastrophe of this ex- 
traordinary story ; a story still known to many, as delivered 
down from father to son. 

In about twelve months the Lttle spaniel sickened and 
died, and left his loving patron the most desolate of crea- 
For atime, the lion did not appear to conceive 
He would 


tures 
otherwise than that his favourite was asleep. 
continue to smell to him, and then would stir him with his 
nose, and turn him over with his paw; but finding all his 


+ forts to awake him were vain, he would traverse his cage 
4 


bers on the floor. 
| would dart his fangs into the boards, and pluck away large | they are taking the best possible means to advance it 
splinters, and again grapple at the bars of his cage, and | 
seem enraged at his restraint from tearing the world to 
pieces. Agam, as quite spent, he would stretch himself by 
|| the remains of his beloved associate, and gather him with | Chesterfield’s advice to his son 


} one morning 


{ 
intervened between the time they pledged their mutual | from end to end at a swift and uneasy pace, then stop and | 


love, and the time her father arrived to accompany her | !00k down upon him with a fixed and drooping regard ;! 
and again lift his head and open his horrible throat, and || about nothing; it shows there are independent spirits in 


olong a roar, as of distant thunder, for several minutes. 
They attempted, but in vain, to convey the carcase from 


son to touch it. 


The keeper then endeavoured to tempt him with variety 


of victuals, but he turned from all that was offered wit! 


They then put several live dogs into the cage, 


His passions being thus inflamed, he 


his paws, and put him to his bosom; and then utter under 


roars of such a terrible melancholy, as seemed to threaten 
all around, for the loss of his little play-fellow, the only 


friend, the only companion, he had upon earth 
For five days he thus languished, and gradually declined, 






'| without taking any sustenance, or admitting comfort; tll 


ve was found dead, with his head lovingly re- 
clined on the carcase of his little friend, 
(CE 
FROM THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR 
VIGILS, 
Itisa holy night. The moon 
Hlath made it like a gentler noon, 
And every deep and glorious eye 
Is waking in the summer sky, 
As uf thew light were made alone 
For restless hearts to gaze upon 
There are no voices, and the stir 
Of the sott south goes lightlier 
Among the branches ; and the deep 
Felt stillness of a world asleep, 
Is on my spirit like the touch 
Of a sweet friend who loveth much 
I've left my books I will not damp 
My heart beside a weary lamp, 
While heaven is set with stars—and | 
Am not to sit down quietly, 
And on a musty altar ding 
The birth-right of a glorious wing 
Reason who will—while skies of June 
Are molten by this silver moon— 
While lowers have breath—and voices creep 
From running brook, and fountain leap— 
While any thing is left to love 
In this fair earth and heaven above, 
I would not wear a fettered limb 
To make Chaldea’s wisdom dim. 
Why—what is duty?) Sky and sea, 
Thou blessed heaven, are types of thee— 
The world is like a flowing cup 
Of pertect beauty mingled up— 
The very elements of heaven— 
Life, light, and music—freely given 
The world an Eden—and we thirst 
For every voice and fountain burst— 
And vet we're told, at duty’s call 
We must forego—forget them all. 
How has the foot of nature trod 
The pathway of a perfect God ’ 
How is the fount of earnest thought 
With his diviner cunning wrought !— 
Ifall that makes us feel our fate 
Not altogether desolate, 
This burning love of beautiful things 
Ls sealed among forbidden springs ; 
And we must throw a gift of fire 
Aside like a neglected lyre? Noy 
a eae 
4 YOUNG POET’S OWN EPITAPH. 

A tew weeks before John Keats died of decline, at Rome, 
2 gentleman, who was sitting by his bedside, spoke of an 
inscription to his memory. Keats desired that there should 
“If there be any 





be no mention of his name or country 

thing,” he said, “let it be, Here lies the body of one 
whose name was written in water.” 
SS 

ALL THE WORLD A STAGE. 

A lady, after reading the manuscript of Congreve s Way 

of the World, asked him how he could think of writing such 

a part as that of Mrs. Frail ; or expect that any respectable 


“Oh, madam,” answered he, 


actress would perform it. 


it was performed all over London, long before it was 


written.’ 


THINGS I LihE TO SEE. 
I like to see a whole neighbourhood get into a quarre! 


\the world. 
| [like to hear the character of my friend slandered ; jt 


| him—he watched it perpetually, and would suffer no per-|| sives me an opportunity to defend him. 


} 


i I like to hear long prayers on Sunday; I can sleep bet 
'\ter during the remainder of the exercises. 
I like to be praised to my face; it makes me think I am 
| no fool 

I like to hear religious denominations slander each other 
it is conclusive evidence that “their cause is good, and tha: 


I like to see fifteen or twenty young men parade them. 
j|selves in front of the meeting-house on the Sabbath, and 


stare at the ladies as,they pass; it shows they have read 
I like to see young ladies laugh and play at religiou: 
meetings; it shuws they possess fine feelings, and take an 
interest in serious things. 
i} 
I like to be surrounded by a lot of idlers, when I am j 


jja hurry; it leargs me to be patient 


| I like to have’one ask me the news, and before I hay 
time to speak answer himself; it shows he knows mor: 
than I do 
I like to see church members aroused from their slun 
{ bers to partake of the sacrament; it shows that “ the spiri 
is willing, but the flesh is weak.”’ 
I like to see people haunt the taverns on the Sabbat 
| talking politics and scandal; is shows the day is regarded 
I like to hear the bell toll half the time ; it tells strancer 
| we have one 
I like to see people ride for pl ‘asure 
“the better the day the better tt 


| co a-fishing, 
shunting on Sunday ; 
| der d an 
I like to see young ladies walk late at night; it shor 
i they are not afraid 
| like to have a man take a book or new spaper out of m 
hands without asking ; it shows he knows good manners 
I like to have a man prying into my business; it show. 
| he has an inquiring mind 
I like to see a man in company engross the whole cer 
versation; it shows he thinks himself a smart fellow 
| [like to se 
| to make witty remarks upon people as they pass; it s ow 
|| they want to say some thing they can’t think of. 


ladies place themselves at a window or dk 


{| I like to see a young gentleman have an exalted opinio: 
| of himself; he is sare there is one that thinks well of hin 
I like to hear young ladies slander Gach other; it is 
sign that their characters stand fav 
I like to see one praise himself; it saves other people t! 
! trouble of doing it for him 
I like to see a man take pains to discommode the publ: 
' for the purpose of extorting money for some benevolent 
object; it shows he means to make the people generor 
| vi et armis 
|| There are a great number of pleasant things too nnn 


| rous to be mentioned. At present let the above suffic: 
| 





A GENEROUS QUEEN. 
;| When Pallas, the celebratéd naturalist, offered his « 
| lection of minerals to the Russian government, he demand 
ed, after calculating its value, the sum of ten thousand 
} rubles for it. Catherine herself examined the collection 
‘and, taking the Ietter which M. Pallas had addressed to 
the government, wrote on the margin in reply —* M. Pa! 
las is a learned mineralogist, but a very bad calculate: 
we direct that he be paid twenty thousand rubles for} 
collection.” 
RS AE 


| CHINESE MONKS. 


| ooh: . "sy : " 
On the coast of China there is a group of islands cal): 4 


the Chusan Islands. Their appearance is extremely in 
ting, and one of them, called Poo-too, is described as a pr 
fect Paradise. It was chosen, no doubt, for its naturi 
beauties, and afterwards embellished by a sect of religiou- 
men, to the number of three thousand, who possess the 
whole of it, and live in a state of celibacy. It contains f 

hundred temples, to each of which are annexed dwelling 
houses and gardens for the accommodation of these monks 
This large monastery, as it may be called, is richly ¢ 
dowed, and its fame is spread throughoyt th 


Celestial Empire ~ 
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THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING. 


Controversy.—A man who is fond of disputing, will, in 
time, have few friends to dispute with. 

Speech.—Truth is clothed in white ; but a lie comes forth 
with all the colours of the rainbow. 

Adversity, a good teacher.—Those bear disappointments 
the best, who have been the most used to them. 

Example.—W hen a misfortune happens to a friend, look 
forward and endeavour to prevent the same thing from 
happening to yourself. 

Standard of value.-—The worth of every thing is deter- 
mined by the demand for it. In the deserts of Arabia, a 


pitcher of cold water is of more value than a mountain of 


gold. 

Luck and labour.—A guinea found in the street will not 
do a poor man so much good as half a guinea earned by 
industry. 

Be honest.—If you only endearour to be honest, you are 
struggling with yourself. 

A definition. —Truth is the conformity of expression to 
thought. 

Take care.—Equivocation is a mean expedient to avoid 
the declaration of truth, without verbally telling a lie 

Keep an account.—Our debts and our sins are always 
ereater than we think of 

There's no such thing as ill luck.—It is true that some 
in general, they proceed 
udgment and loresig ht. 


mistortunes are inevitable ; but, 
trom our own want o1 | 

Our enjoyments are conditional.—If we had it in ou 
power to gratify every wish, we should soon feel the effects 
vi a surieit 

Our real wants are few. —The stomach tires of every thing 
tut bread and water 

Moderate your desires. —Take away your expensive fol- 
lies, and you will have little occasion to complain of hard 
fumes 

Many a little makes a mickle.—When a snopkeeper has 
he may have two candles ; but when alone, 


company, one 


candle will be sufficient for common purposes. The saving 
will nearly Gnd his wife in shoes 
As the twig is bent, th 


children an improper education, their future misfortunes 


tree inclines. If you give you 
will lie at your door 

There are true and false facts.—History should be read 
vith caution. It often prescnts us with false and delusive 
pictures ; and, by the gay colouring of the artist, excites 
our admiration of characters really odious 

Overwise and otherwise.--A man of bright parts has ge- 
nerally more indiscretions to answer for than a blockhead. 

Indications of the stale pulse.—A jolly tarmer returning 
home in his own wagon, after deliver 
amore certain sign of national prosperity, 
man riding in his chariot to the opera or the playhouse 


ing a load of corn, is 
than a noble- 





LESSONS FOR THOSE WHO LIKE THE”. 


Be not always speaking of yourself—Be not awkward in || 
manner—Be not forward—Boast not—Angle not fajpp raise 1 
our faults—Tell no lies; | 


~—Do not equivocate—Confess y 
not even those called innoceat—Listen when spoken to— 


e polite at table—Attend to the ladies—Dread the char- | 


acter of an ill-bred man—Be remarkable for cleanliness of 
person—Attend to your dress—Study elegancy of expres- 
sion —Avoid old sayings and vulgarism—Use polished lan- 
vuage—Be choice in your compliments—Acquire a know- 
ledge of the world—Praise delicacy—Study the foibles of 
yoankind—Command your temper and countenance—Ne- 
ver acknowledge an enemy or sce affront if you can help 
it—Avoid wrangling, meddling, and tittle-tatthh—Judge not 
of mankind rashly—Trust not implicitly to any—Beware 
of proffered friendship-—Doubt him who swears to the truth 


of a thing—Be choice in your company— Adopt no man’s | 


vices—Avoid noisy laughter—Refuse invitations politely— 


Dare to be singular in a right cause; and be not ashamed | 
to refuse—Stnive to write well and grammatically—Affect | 


not the rake—Be choice in your amusements—Never ap- 
pear to be in a hurry—Neglect not an old acquaintance— 
Avoid all kinds of vanity—Make no one in company feel 
his inferierity—Be not witty at another's expense—B« 


sparing of railery—Never whisper in company—Look not 


over one when writing or reading—Hum no tunes in com- || 


pany, nor be in any way noisy—Eat not too fast nor too 


slow—Spit not on the floor or carpet—Hold no indelicate } 
discourse—Avoid odd habits—Lose no time in transacting | 


| business—Indulge not in laziness—Be not frivolous— 
Study dignified as well as pleasing manners—Be not euvi- 

ous—Show no hastiness of temper—Talk not long at a 
| time—Tell no stories—Avoid hackney expressions— 
Make no digressions—Hold no one by the button when 
talking —Forestall not a slow speaker—Say not all you 
think—Adapt your conversation to the company—Give 
not your advice unasked—Renew no disagreeable matters 
—Praise not another at the expense of the present com- 


pany—Avoid rude expressions—Avoid mystery and long 
apologies—Look people. in the face when speaking— 
Swear not—Talk not seandal—Talk not of private con- 
cerns—Few jokes will bear repeating —Take the peacema- 
but 
exercise good humour—Learn the character of the compa- 


ker’s part in debating—Be not clamorous in dispute ; 


ny before you say much--Suppose not yourself laughed at 
—Interrupt no man’s story—Ask no abrupt questions— 
Refleet on no order of people--Display not your learning 
on all occasions—Avoid debt. 





A SENSIBLE CLERK. 
Ata church in this neighbourhood, (says the Sheffield 
Courant,) the clerk, after the usual service of the Sabbath 
out the 


had been gone through, following notice :— 


“ The church wardens are desired to meet in the vestry, to 


gave 


consult upon the best way of eating (heating) the church 
and digesting other matters '” 





JEU D’ESPRIT. 
* How can you my lord, prefer punch to wine 
it is so like 


” « Be. 


cause, my dear, matrimony, such a charming 


compound of opposite qualities.” Ay, 
* No, 


my lord, Lau the 


weak part | suppose.” my love, you are the sweel, 


with a dash of the acid, and no smal! portion of the spirits.” | 





A MISTARL. 
A gentleman and an Hibernian were riding 
the top of the Newark and Grantham coach, when the for 


together on 


mer missing his handkerchief, very rashly charged his tel- 
low traveller with having stolen it; but soon finding it again, 
he had the good manners to beg pardon for the aflront, say- 
to which honest Pat replied with the 
*Arrah, my jewel, then it was a mutual 


ing, it was a mistake; 
greatest readiness, 
mistake—you took me for a thief, and I took you for a gen- 
tleman.” 





A STRANGE QUESTION. 
A professor lecturing upon heat, observed that one of its 
most conspicuous properties was the power of expanding 
from his seat, and 


all bodies. A humorous student arose 


| 1 knew 


asked, “ Is that the reason why the days im warm weather 


are longer than those in cold.’ 





WIT. 
Wit is a feather, Pope has said, 
And females never doubt it; 
For those who've least within the head 
Display the most without it 





SCANDAL. 
Believe not each aspiring tongue, 
As most weak persons do; 
Lut still believe that story wrong 
Which ought not to be true 





ON A MISER. 


Worth fifty thousand pounds—old Gripus died 
‘Tis well !—for he was nothing worth beside 





WOM.MAN, 


Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 
She, while Apostles shrank, could danger brave, 


Last at his Cross, and earliest at his grave 





REPUTATION, 
The purest treasure mortal times afford, 
Is—spotless reputation—that aw ay, 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay 





MODESTY. 
virtue of her fa 
and modest grace : 





The blushing cheek, the 

The gentle look, coy air, 
The feartul voice, the chaste and trembling eye, 

That views with pain, the slaves that rqund it die 
Are female stratagems, victorious still, 

The surest shafts that beauty takes to kil! 





| voice 


NATURAL AFFECTION. 


The following anecdote of Smollett is so excellent a con- 
trast to the unnatural story so often told of Franklin, that 
it ought to have a general circulation.—After the publica- 
tion of bis translation of Don Quixotie, Smollett paid a visit 
to his native country, in order to see his mother, who then 
resided at Scotston, with her daughter and son-in-law, Mr 
and Mrs. Tetler. On his arrival, 
mother, with the connivance of Mrs. Tefler, as a gentieman 


he was introduced to his 


from the West-Lidies, who was intimately acquainted with 
her son. The better to support his assumed character, he 
endeavoured to preserve a serious countenance, approach- 


ing to a frown; but while his mother's eyes were rivetted on 


his countenance, he could nol refrain from smiling. She 
immediately sprung from her chair, and, throwing her 
arms around his nech, exclaimed, * Ah, my son! I have 


She afterwards told him, that, if he 
looks, 
might have escaped detection some 


mile,” 


found you at last |" 
and continued gloomy, he 


* but 
“betrayed you at once.’ 


had kept his austere 
time longer ; 


your old recuish added she, 





EPITAPH 
On two bankers in Ireland, named Gonne and Going 
who had failed : 
all one, 
g * gone 


‘are Low 





Gouge and 


For Gonre is going, and Goi 





ANCIENT AND MODERN BEAUX. 


An old bard said, “ the beau of lowers admired 
Its own dear shade—and for that shade expired.’ 
The modern like the ancient beau m made, 

Gey as a flower, and empty as a shade 





RECOLLECTIONS, 


I very well remember the morning [left my pater- 


nal abode. I had lived tll then a retired country 
life, and was about to exchange it for a residence in 
the bustling citv. I had lived almost aloof from 
temptation, and, under the eye of watchful and pi- 


ous parents, who had instilled the pure principles of 
virtue into my early education, and I was leaving 
a tender age, to mix with thousands of the 
htless, the 


vet 


them at 
thoug profane and intemperate 
this, heart feared not— 
trusting in its strength, and exulting in the 
thought that I should show my parents that their la- 
bours had not been lost, But they knew more of the 
world and its allurements, and saw my danger. Few 
words of counsel they me, but those 
to me than volumes of 
Among these admo- 


gay and 
and mv young 


own 


were the gave 


few have been of more use 
studied lectures on 
nitions was one from my mother—** Beware of intem- 
perance !" Surely, thought 
I, that caution is My tender parent 
probably saw surprise in my countenance, for she 
added, ** You may think there is no fear of this sin; 


but it is insidious and wary, gaining by little and 


morality. 


‘—which astonished me. 
unnecessary. 


| little, what it cannot accomplish at one bold stroke. 


As von value the happiness of yourself and parents, 
beware of intemperance !" O, how often since have 
I thanked that mother for the caution! Often, when 
the tempting draught was offered, has that tender 
*heware!” Often, when 
a friend requested me to call with him at a tavern 
for a social glass, has it whispered, “ beware!” And 
aluost offended manner 


sounded in my ears, 


then the recollection of the 


| in which I received the caution, has come knocking 


| three words, 


at my heart, with the thought that, had it not been 
that fatal sin might 


when I have seen the young 


given, the ruin of have been 
mine. Often, too, 
quaffing their libations, in a merry mood, and think 
ing that a little indulgence can do no harm, has the 
thought struck me, * Would to God you had a mo 
ther sound the words which mine 
did, *‘ Beware of int 
natural but huiniliating association, that but for thos« 
I might have been far enward in the 


at your ears, to 
ote 


emperance Then follows the 


road to rain 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRKOR. 
THE LITTLE GENIUS—NUMBER LIL. 


“« O, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
“ To see oursels as ithers see us, 
* FPrae mony a blunder it wad frae us, } 
“ An’ foolish notion 
“ What airs iv gait an’ dress wad lae us, 
* An’ e’en devotion. "—Burns. 


_ 


I nave worshipped the enchantments of life. 
have melted down into the tenderness and rapture of 
a very child, at the sight of nature. I have been 
borne away upon the invisible tide of music, &s com- 
pletely as if a current had risen under my feet, and 
urged me into fairy land. I have sat in the still night, 
and gazed into the depths of the heavens, till my 
spirit panted to soar among its glorious creations. 1 
have watched the great sun rise upon the universal 
gloom, and change into exquisite and indescribable 
beauty, earth, air, sea, and sky. Upon the broad ocean 
have I seen him descend behind the far horizon, and 
almost held communion with him, as his retreating 
light seemed to bid a mournful farewell to the cold, 
desolate sea. And amid forests and clusters of 
flowers, while earth was at rest, when LT could hear 
only the lonely chirp of the cricket, or the occasional 
hooting of the owl, I have stood and gazed upon the} 
hig round moon, holding its cold and careless journey 
through the noiseless extent of space—till tears, 
gushing, burning tears, have rolled down my cheeks| 
at the memories which rose up and passed through my 
mind—the images of the absent, the altered, and the 
beloved dead. These are feelings for which IT am 
ridiculed. They are unmanly emotions, and incom- 
patible with business. 
must banish them from my mind, and from my heart. | 
I do not relate them to excite sympathy, nor elicit 


I am ashamed ef them, and 


admiration. 1 speak of them because they are, and) 
to show also that I have been mvselfadreamer. But 
the world—the busy, careless, money-making, mat- 
ter-of-fact world, has chilled the ardour of my soul, | 
and corrected the wanderings of my fancy. I see 
why these sentiments must be destroved : they may 
be innocent or lovely in themselves, but they do not) 
accord with the general nature of man. They are 
like beautiful flowers, which enamel the fields and 
perfume the forests, and which, ia wild land, may 
be well enough allowed to spread their little leaves 
without interruption; but, in the course of civi- 
lization, are trodden down, and the scene of their} 
simple triumphs changes into the bases of temples, 
or spreads into markets and streets, where no flower 
must bloom, and no leaf grow. This, in a great! 
measure, is civilized life, and I deny not that it is 
for the best. 

I said I had been a dreamer myself. While, there- 
fore, I sympathise with other enthusiasts, I can at 
the same time comprehend the nature of their disease. 
and realize the difficulty of disentangling the mind 
from their seducing toils. With the aid of my su- 
pernatural friend, I see the boundary line between 
reality and imagination. The knowledge to me is 
invaluable, in almost all my adventures. While I 
admire the splendour which allures the adventurer to 
the sleep of glory, I also discover the barrenness, the 
solitary desolation, which reigns upon its aspiring 
height. A thousand individuals would persuade me 
to follow their steps, but that the little fiends which 
rule them, and which are hidden from other eves, 
discover all their deceitful operations to mine. ‘The 
Genius strips the disguise trom hy pocrisy, and devests 


hope of its false tinges. I see avarice grasping at 
the rainbow, and ambition climbing to the stars.— 
While I mourn that the brilliant visions of youth have 
faded, I rejoice that I have surrendered falsehood, 
and cained truth in exchance: and, as the first en- 


formed iunumerable gay theories. He discovered he | fections upon more gratetul 


terprise of my new advantages, I attempt to display believed he was labouring for the happiness of his 


men to themselves as they appear to me. race, while in fact he was inflicting pangs upon those 
| Upon the next visit of the Genius, his glass disco- | t® whom he owed all his tenderness, and all his ex- 


vered a young man of eighteen. He was handsome ertions. He declared his design was to extend the 
in his person, amiable in his manners, and neat in dominion of affection, and establish the laws of na- 


his dress. He seemed capable of sustaining the cha-, Tre; but, to do this, he excruciated the feelings of 


| racter of a gentleman in any society of any nation. those who loved him, and performed actions which 


The assiduity and perseverance with which he pro- nature abhorred. Opposition to his endeavours was 
secuted the study of his profession, caused him many like water sprinkled upon a great fire, making it burn 
admirers, and the atiection and gratitude which ™ore fiercely. ‘ What!” said he, “shall I not be 
marked all his words and actions, gained him many @llowed liberty of thought and action, im this free 
His integrity was undoubted, his motives ®tion? Have not all innovations been opposed ? 


friends. 
He had Have not prejudice and custom always y.elded with 


pure, and his fame unspotted as the snow. 
He had been taught to reason, but difficulty to improvement?) Wes not Copernicus im- 


only one fault. ‘ 
Was not Socrates poisoned? Was not 


not to reason correctly. ‘They had never defined for Prisoned ! 
him the bounds of human knowledge, nor instructed Columbus ruined ? Was not Washington proscribed ? 


him how to select the subjects which nature intended And, with these great names in his mouth, he went 


His mind, therefore, was like 0" his ungenerous and heartless career. The rebel 
lious citizen, the false husband, the faithless father, 
the cold and unfeeling fricnd—neglecting bis busi 


him to comprehend. 
a strong ship, rudderless upon an unknown and tem- 
pestuous ocean ; and, as time advanced, this vice 
swallowed up nearly all his virtues. He resembled a hess—defying the wishes and scorning the opinion: 


clock whose machinery was disordered, and which of those who had been : 
himself against every thing generous aud dutiful— 


his comp?nions—he hardened 


performed all its operations to no purpose—or rather er Be 
only to perplex the confiding, and mislead the un- all for reason—all for nature. The mere “epee 
wary. As his opinions became established, they had | @t* easily imagined. Hew ast d his time like Xerxes, 
| a more sensible and direct influence upon his th ughts |“ ho lashed the sea. He suffered the fate of the Athe- 


and actions, until he became, in the event, as much, "ian, Icharus, who constructed for himself wings, 


the victim of insanity as the lunatic who is chained! but who, owing to simple causes, which his aspiring 
to his dungeon floor. To be mad, it is not necessary genius had overlooked, found himself unsupported 
jto roll the eyes, and distort the person. This city before he had half accomplished his journey, and 
abounds with polished, specious, and generous mad-' falling to the earth, was killed. 

men, with no shackles upon their limbs, and no pe- * This man,” said the Genius, “is the most dan 
culiarity apparent about their conduct. They eat, gerous of all madmen, because there is no way o! 
drink, walk, and talk, like the rest of their fellow-| preventing the consequences of his madness. Hie 
but, nevertheless, they are mad—some with one of many who attempt more than common merit, 
His fate will one day teach him 
Perhaps sud- 


| beings, 
vanity, others with pride, some with melancholy, and acquire less. 
The subject of what he refuses to learn from reason. 


and many, very many, with hope. 
He had | den disappointment will awaken his senses. Perhaps 


my observation was mad with speculation. 
lreasoned till reason was benumbed. He had gazed, his degraded affections may rise up again, and r 


till his sight was dazzled, and he saw as one who. Claim dominion over his apostate heart. But the 
sun, before whose sight. probability is, that he will bring upon himself th 


withdraws his eves from the 
objects oat in capricious and many-coloured confu- | consequence of rashness and folly ; and, by the time 
sion—vague, without outline, without distinction. In| his reputation and his fortune are ruined, and thet 
this humour, he plunged into metaphysics. He!) who love him have bestowed their interests and at 
if not more worthy ol 





had cherished many prejudices, and fallen into some jects, he will come back wearied and in anguish, lik; 
errors—therefore he rejected every truth, and de-) some mad crus ader returning from his generous, but 
stroved all conclusions. His creeds were blank. He fruitless wars, to receive, unasked, the love and th: 
believed nothing : he wished to banish every reli-| assistance which is now rejected with defiance, ridi 
gion; he would revolutionize society ; he would re- cule, and unsmothered contempt.” I 
form the world! The subtle workings, the rapid 


operations of the mind, must ever be a subject of 





THE CASKET. 
wonder. It plays us a thousand tricks: it creates — 
— . - ' 
worlds of its own, and, from its own chaotic fancy Peres , - 
: ty A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 
rears systems, and sheds over them the cunning an 
"ee : : “ The lovely yourg Lavinia once had friends, 
of life, truth, and nature. it:fhaeh denteene anaiieds dinenadied aan ne ade. 





This man, like the other, also went into society. Ir was midnight—the witching time was come when wai: 
He broucht up a family, and the ties of husband, , dering spirits are said to walk the earth, and still the sa 
father, and friend, for some time attached him to | Rosalie lingered; she could not sleep, and dared not think 


the duties which every citizen owes to societv— | misfortune had chased away every feeling but that of de: 
| ; < . ae area she sz coding over h fate till the 
every father to his family—and every man to himself pondency, and she sat brooding over her ill fate till th 


Sa a te . : -.,:_. Clock struck twelve—she started and flew to her infant bo 
ut it is one of the artifices of this 


and to his God. : ‘ 
. that lay slumbering on its pillow, unmindful of its wretched 
species of delirium, like bigotry, to pervert the rea- mother ; as Rosalie bent forward it siniled—that smile con 
son—to crush and ruin the affections—to dissolve all soled her, and clasping it to her bosom, she murmured 4 
the tenderest and dearest connexions—and to blast blessing on its cherub head 

the loveliness of virtue and feeling, till the heart is Rosalie was once a favourite of fortune, and her yout 
desolate, like a garden which heaven's lightning | days were passed in the sunbeams of prosperity. She wa 
It is that kind of madness which per-) the only daughter of her fond and indulgent parents ; and 
no pains or expense were spared to make her happy. Sh« 


hath scathed. 
vaded the minds of men during the French revolu- 


tion, and produced that awful abandonment of al! ste¥ up amiable and accomplished, the idol of her parents 
and beloved by all who knew her. But alas! it was fate: 


feeling and nature—that appalling perfection of 3 
: that all her clittering prospects were to vanish like a dream 


atrocious baseness, cruelty, and guilt, from which 


Her father died, and from that moment was dated all the 
the reason and the heart recoil with horror. 


li\sorrows of her eventful lite. Scarcely bad twelve months 
But this was all concealed from the victim whose passed, ere her two brothers were snatched tvom her by the 

steps I trace’ He saw only fair dreams of simplicity, |! hand of death 

of jor, of knowledge, of virtue, and wisdom. He, It was now that the tenderness and sensibility of Rosalie 
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so amiably unfolded itself; every art, every exertion was | babe claimed her maternal regard ; so, trying to shake off 


called forth to comfort her widowed mother, With all the 


ardour of youthful imagination, she drew the glowing pic- she endeavoured to be composed and resigued. 


tures of the duture, and in the enjoyments of the pound 
endeavoured to make her mother cease to regret the past; 

nor did she ever smile so beautifully as when she beheld a 
smile of approbation steal over the pensive features of her 
beloved parent. But a blow still deeper hovered over their 


defenceless heads 


A stranger, endowed with all the art to charm and cap- |) 


tivate the female heart, saw and loved the fair Rosalie. He 
assailed her with every blandishment that could dazzle 
and allure her senses. So uniform was his conduct, and so 
honourable his whole behaviour, that he won the entire con- 
fidence of her mother, and the blush of her modest joy 
tinged the cheek of Rosalie, when, after the expiration of a 
month, her mother consented to the formal proposals o/ 
FE-dgar Man ‘lebert. 
path seemed strewed with flowers, and not a cloud inter- 
vened to mar their felicity. But as nothing in this world is 
perfect, so neither is there any thing permanent. Only a 
few months of happiness had glided away ere Mandlebert 
became 


They were shortly after united ; th 


gloomy and reserved, sullen and discontented 


This change was too cbvious not to be perceived by the ate | ihe 


tentive Rosalie, 


to wean from him the cause 


and with every fond endearment, she strove 
of this strange and wayward 
conduct; but his answers were evasive and unsatisfactory, 
and her inquiries oviy served to deepen the gloom of his 
till dark ru- 
ere he mar- 


countenance. ‘The mystery still increased, 


mours reached her ear that Mandlebert was, 
ried her, the husband of another! Distressed beyond cen- 


cealment, the distracted Rosalie sought his presence, and 





revealed the heart-rending 
feelings she could not observe the visible emotion of Man- 
dlebert ; and in trying to calm her distraction, he had lei- 
sure to ¢ With eve ry soothing 
art he combatted her fears, 
sacred assurances that the report was most false. 





lect his scattered senses. 


Phe un- 
happy Rosalie struggled with her feelings, and smiling 
but the 
and withered 


through her tears, ner spirits ; 


direfel news still floated on her memory, 


strove to compose 


every hope of peace. 
blasted all her joys, and wept to think she must suspect that 
heing whom she once fondly believed incapable of guile 

till one evening, as she sat 
broke si- 


her that urgent business required his im- 


Some mouths rolled away, 


caressing her infant boy, Mandiebert sud tenly 


Tence, by telling 
mediate absence from home. 
* May I veuture to inquire the business 7” timidly asked 
the anxious Rosalie. 
He changed colour, 
collecting himself, 


and stammered a few incohcrent 


words ; but, he said, 


“ Be not Senet my love; [would not wish to cause 


vou unnecessary pain; my departure, thouch unpleasant, 


annot be avoided ; but be assured, every moment will ap- 
pear an age, and I will hasten my return as soon as >os- 
ible.”’ 

A deadly paleness overspread the face of Rosalie; her 
apprehensive heart feared she knew not what; the thought 
truck her that this was his finai departure ; and as her 
it seemed to search his inmost soul—but, 


shrunk not from her glance, and, 


eyes met his, 
ecure in perfidy, he 
with a fond, 

“Will not my Rosalie welcome my return?" 
Mandlebert 7" cricd she, 
her involuntary suspicion—* but go—how unjust, 


endearing smile, he whispered, 

blushing at 
how 
lish am I '—but’’—and she hesitated between love and 
* you will soon return, and happiness may again be 


“Welcome you, 


tear— 
mine 

They parted. Wecks rolled on, 
husband—months passed in succession, 
still forgotten. The 
mind now told her that her former fears were not imagi- 
Mandlebert, the beloved of her heart, was unworthy 
forsaken her, 


and no tidings of her 
and Rosalie was 
many terrors that crowded on her 


nary 


ef thought, and had 


shelming, and, bat for the ceaseless ¢fforts of her adoring 


mother, the he 

At length time, 
eree assuaced her painful feelings, and she 
rele ‘Ww with regret those 
pleasures which once were hers, and which were now pal- 





»less Rosalie would have sunk under it 
the soother of human ills, in some de- 
had leisure to 


*t on her wretched situation ; to v 


ied ; but she found it necessary to exert herself Hei 
mother, who anxiously watched her varying countenance, 
would be miserable while Resalie was unbaorr. and her 


tale. So powerful were her} 


and protested with the most) 


The blow was over- | 


the despondency which crushed her once buoyant spirits, 
But that 
lefiort was more than she could always sustain, and, in the 
;moment of apparent cheerfulness, she could with difficulty 
repress her tears. 
the torpor of despair. 

| Her husband's affairs were left in an unsettled state— 
jand, ere the poignancy of her feelings had subsided, his 
creditors seized upon ai! she possessed, and, in one hour, 
|she found herself bereft of all! Her proud spirit shrunk 
|| trom the idea of making known her situation to those who 
had formerly courted her friendship, and who perhaps 
|| might now only bestow on her cold pity ; and she could 
|| not brook to receive pity from those who envie d her 
Ja few faint struggles of regret, she determined on leaving 


jjthat part of the world where she was known; a moment | tances; nor, 


lite, and sighed to think it was but a dream, 
But the next moment found her composed, and 
leven happy; the consciousness thet she had done nothing 


transient, 


io reproach herself with, and that she did not merit her 
| bitter fate, calmed and meliorated her sorrow ; she reflect- 
d that she bad talents that might be made useful; and, 
» young and amiable Rosalie 


lifting her hands to heaven, the 
‘vowed to devote those talents to her mother and deserted 
boy Such is the magic influence of virtue, that, when 


|her mother came to seek her, 


uize, in the glowing enthusiast before her, the pale and journal 


But other mistortunes rouse d her trom | 


Alter (digressed sometimes to a pretty foot or a profession ; 


ir'|she paused, as she dwelt upon the felicity of her former) 
as sweet as) 


iH] 


she could scarcely recog- | 


' crescented bay, are remembered like birth-places—for his 
young imaginations were born among them. More than 
all, if he has cherished his social feelings, he has been re- 
ceived into the bosom of a people, (excuse me, reader, while 
I commit one sia of sentiment,) a people whose frank and 
generous hospitality is no where exceeded, 1 am glad oi 
It is a debt 
of gratitude for much kindness, and while | remember their 
polished and delicate refinement as a people, | cannot for- 


'this opportunity to pay it a passing tribute 


get them in the exercise of their generous and unmingled 
hospitality 

1 am not writing a journal, and of course, I am not obliged 
to tell you how we lounged along the shaded pave of Elm- 
and how we 
and 
how we reconnoitred the windows of our pretty acquain- 


street, and how we talked about ourselves, 


lastly, how we came to speak of travelling, 
We did speak of them, however, and 


walked on for the space of five minutes in a mathematical 


and the Springs 


abstraction. ‘ George,” said Peyton, laying his dexter on 


his breast with infinite gravity, “Im not exactly well. 1 
I took instantly, The weather had 
and | was somewhat enervated; my appetite 


and from the best light my medical knowledge 


think | must journey.” 
been warm, 
was cone, 
| threw upon it, my case would be less hopeless for a tonic 
| It is easy to come at the conclusion. Saratoga was indis- 
| pensable 

Here again, let me remind the reader, [ am not writing a 
It is difficult to make this light detail run into 


despairing Rosalie, who had so lately refused all conso-| pretty sentences, like the Spectator; and I shall proceed 


lation. 
‘The next day they left B—, 
where nothing could remind them of what they had lost 


and repaired to a clime 


|| Rosalie exerted her industry for the maintenance of her) 


child ; and, aided by her mother, her virtue was rewarded 


with health, peace, and cheerfulness 
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FROM CARY AND LFA’S ATLANTIC SOUVENIR. 


THE VACATION. 


She still dwelt upon the tale that had | 


a soft beautiful morning in June. Commons were 
collected in groups under the 


There was a crazy 


Irv was 
just out. 
trees, or lounging lazily to their rooms 


The students were 
imitation of the “ levi susurro” in the scrape of slippers on 
the eravel, and the clatter of plates from the hall. The 
segar smoke had an indolent curl, and every thing tended 
irresistibly to awake tender recollections of sleep. It was 
one of those rare points upon which seniors and freshmen 
sat alike 
upon the beautiful nonchalance of the former, and the dia- 
) oram angularity of the latter. * Will you take 
George?” 1 was standing on the hall steps yawning fear- 
fully, 
this speech was the motto, brought me from the zenith 


have a common opinion. The anodyne aspect 


a stroll, 


If | was a pacha of any number of tails, I would make 
that offence a matter of bowstring. I turned upon the ag- 
gressor like » stung jaguar—* and what if [ will! 
the name of surfaces, would ask such a trivial question with 
your sledge-hammer emphasis?” I loved Peyton Grey, 
and when he thrust his arm into mine, I intermitted my || 
* Dili Immortales,” and forgave him. A moment before, I 
was twirling my empty purse round my fore-finger, and 
sighing that “ rascal counters” 

|| quo” 
pher 
a stroll. 

Every body has seen New-Haven; and the same indefi- 
nite person knows, that in the “ garniture of June,” it is 
like a scholar’s dream of Arcadia. Its beautiful square, fine 
churches, and noble elms; its white houses, with their Ve- 


were the only “ quid pro | 


with an hostler 
I gave up the saddle, and adjusted my cravat for 


But a vacuum is your good philoso- 


nitian blinds, and tasteful gardens, and its streets literally 
embowered in creen leaves, draw admiration even from a 
stranger. But to the student who has lived in its quiet re- 
tirement till he has cast his mental slough, and come out a 
rational being, If he 
is any thing but a stump, the dawn of a classic taste, and 
the development of a springing intellect, have endeared it 
“ finer clays, 


it is a place of no week-day interest 


to his associations—and if he be made of the ” 


| 
| 


| the pier. 


im my own Way to enumerate—that we procured perms 
‘sion without much difficulty—anticipated one or two quar- 
cravats, and 
unutterables, that were laid away for Sundays—packed up 


terly remittances—borrowed all the dickeys, 


gloves, cologne, and hair-brushes, and with a catalogue oi 


the class dandies inscribed on the corners of our wardrobe, 


| bade a triumphant adieu to a hundred disconsolate sophis 


| ters. 

It was a delicious summer evening when we started from 
The sun had just set, and we 
hoat shot out of the bay, 


es of the west 


stood on the deck 
watching the gorgeous 
Heavy tumuli, edged with gold, lay 


as the 


caro 


along the horizon; the skirts of the light clouds far up ia 


broad mirror of the bay. 


when a tremendous clap on the shoulder, to which! 


Who in | 
i] 


| 


curl upon the surface, 
j 
he has laid up in his heart the maps of his holiday wander-|| painted it like a sky 


the sky, were tinged with purple ; the smooth circles spread 
ing away trom the prow, were stained like glass, and the 
whole scene was repeated to the minutest penciling, in the 
An hour alter, the moon cast our 
shadows on the water, and every thing but the azure ground 
“ Eel 
like, spiral lines” of light were inlaying the edges of th: 
waves, and the spangled path thrown to us from beneath 
was studded like the 
The bass le aped up from the 
surface, the phosphoru floated like sprinklings in the wake, 
Had! 
or is the eye unsealed, and the 
joy! 


of the stars was silvered by ber beautiful alchymy. 


the moon, like a carpet for fairy feet, 
white belt of the firmament 


}and the tipped waves stole by like fishes of silver. 
fallen upon a fairy revel! 
hidden leaf unfolded by 

| We waited a day or two in New-York, to put our heads 
in training and catch the air of the Corinthians. 

The prevailing chapter of neckclothiana, and the com- 
pounded ease and science of Beau Brummel and Captain 
| Clias, were carefully studied. Our Alma Mater would not 
have known us. We looked with complacency at last upon 
our “ tournure,” and took boat for Albany. The deck was 
It was a clear day, with a mild west wind. The 
barge moved steadily up the river to the music of the band, 
The slope 
of the green shore went by like a panorama. The fine seats 
looked 
Noble avenues of elms led up 
from the water's edge, and boats, fancifully painted, lay at 


crowded 


j and the laugh of the gayest of the travellers. 
with their grass sward and back ground of trees, 
like paintings upon velvet 
anchor off the shore. We had caught the geological mania 
from our eloquent professor, and the Palisades were a feast 
for Werner. Nothing can be finer in internal sc enery than 
on sweeping round a point, to see this majestic barrier 
stretching away for miles up the river. Raptures were out 
of character, and we adinired in silence 

Just after sunset, we entered the little bay at West-Point 
It looked like a smal] lake; for the passage through th: 
There was not a breath to raise « 
and the red glow of the heavens 


hills was not visible 


A fine bugle on shore was ringing 


ings, till the ¢reen slopes and majestic rocks of its amphi-||echoes to the hills—our band played a martial air—the 


theatre. its near and qniet lake among the hills, and its 


jerect figures of the cadets upon the edge of the clit whi 
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made our horizon, were relieved against the sky, and we 
were shooting past like a dream. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe the passage through the Highlands. Every body 
has been there, and will remember stealing in among the 
hills upon the quiet river, as if following a vein of silver 
into the earth, with the talisman of the dervise. Catskill, 
too, looking like a huge thunder-cloud piled up in the west! 
It should be described by the master-hand that put Niagara 
into a stanza, as majestic, if not as “ large as life.” And 
now, ifthe reader pleases, we will step from mountains to 
men, from Catskill to Congress Hall 
Every one is at home at the Springs. People go there 
for amusement, and either as actors or observers they find 
it. There is no unnecessary etiquette, for acquaintances 
made there are considered par parenthese, and may be cut, 


or continued, elsewhere. Itis a kind of limited saturnalia; 


and he who goes there to study human nature, finds the | 


best contrast, and the finest grouping in the world. The 
“ blood of the Howards,” and the nouveau riche, meet at 
the same table. ‘The consumptive preacher, and the roue 
of the first magnitude, lounge on the platform at the spring. 
The city belle and the dark-eyed Jewess float together in 
the dance. Young men fish in company on the lake, who 
have no recollection of it in the city. And young ladies 
walk arm in arm under the portico, who “ could not be 
positive,” if they met in Castle Garden. Flirtation is pur- 
sued, like card-playing, for amusement. 
indeed, you find a desperate gamester; but with the majo- 
rity, itis mere pastime. Tender moments, to be sure, there 


are; and the uninitiated would translate the sigh, true pa- | 


thos; but who that has ‘‘ seen the world,’ remembers a tete- 


a-tete in the drawing-room, or a drive to Ballston, or atten- | 


tions at a“ hop?” 

The night after our arrival there was a ball at our hotel. 
It was a fine opportunity for a debut, and we prepared for 
it in high spirits. Our toilet was unusually particular. Grey 
was very handsome, and had a taste for dress. His figure 
was military, and his jaw-bone had the rare medium be- 
tween the spherical and angular, which sets a collar superb- 
ly. I looked at him with despair as he completed his Falk- 
land at the glass. He had, besides, a fine address, and was 
inimitably cool and self-possessed. 
ance, I cannot arrange my features with sufficient gravity 


to get a portrait—but we expected to make an impression. | 


It was a splendid ball. The decorations were in taste, 
and the music I need not speak of—for who has not heard 
of Johnson? In speaking of beauty, | must be more exclu- 
sive. Not that I was fastidious; for I was a raw colleger, 
and perfectly bewildered. I could sweep them all up with 
a superlative. Still, in my own astronomy, I have some 
dim remembrance of a distinction. I remember, for in- 
stance, a northern star, which | followed till she set. She 
was as tall as the Venus of the Capitol; but her propor- 


tions were exquisite, and she wore them with the grace of a) 


Hebe. Her features were irregular, and might not be beau- 


tiful in marble ; but the expression !—did you ever dream || 


an angel came down to you, and told you about paradise 
and the peris—and do you remember the angel's face ?— 
There was another from the same quarter, with flowing 
hair—as airy a spirituclle as I ever saw; and another, and 
another—and I have no doubt they are the cause of the Bo- 
realis. But this is nothing tothe purpose. I danced with 
alady from—no matter—I cannot be particular—but she 
had large dark eyes, and the longest eyelashes that ever 
drooped. Her forehead was low, and the black hair was 
parted on it as they paint the madonna—with an expres- 
sion. If any body wishes to flirt with me, let her have black 
hair, and a sweet forehead to part it on. She did not dance 
well; and if she had, it would have been out of character 
I never saw a woman with rich dark eyes that did. It would 
be like a Magdalen painted at blind man’s bull. 

It is a pity there is not a musical star. 
born under one. She, (I did not hear her name when I 
was introduced, but she looked as if it was Isabella.) she 
had a tone I shall not attempt to describe. It was low and 
reedy, like the death of a fine sweep on an olian. | have 
heard doves who came near it, and if 1 understood music, | 


could tell you of a note in a second flute which makes me 


think of it; but it was irresistible 


Here and there, | 


As to my own appear- | 


I am sure I was |) 


I never could withstand 


thing else—but I had lost my talisman. You would have } dam,""—and she shook hands with the gay circle. I offered 
my arm and under cover of a bagatelle made a desperate 
offer.— 


taken my speeches for the list of impersonal verbs in the | 
She was engaged for the next cotillion, and a) 


| grammar 
| mere cypher of a fop led her off in the middle of a sentence 
I would have given the puppy my degree for a delay of two 
minutes 
I met her afterwards at the spring—sat opposite to her 
at table—met her accidentally in walks, and was very much 
surprised to be riding in the same direction on horseback. 
She was always polite, and received my apocryphal expla- | 
nations with a smile that went through me like a coup de 
soleil—only more moderately. Her bewildering voice, too ! | 
||it gave the airy nothings of courtesy, the power of a Mael- 
|| stroom—my heart was completely swallowed up. I staid 
|\day after day, till I had far outstaid my permission. My | 
|| funds were low, and Peyton's quite gone. He had been 
lurging our departure for a week or two, and was entirely i 
out of patience. Still | could not make up my mind to go. || 
One morning, however, she came down in a riding habit. | 
I supposed she was going upon an early ride, and gave or- 
‘ders for a horse immediately. A moment before I had the 
|| appetite of a New Zealander ; but I hurried away to change { 
! 
| 
| 


| my dress, and stood on the promenade, equipped from stock 
| to Spur, as she came out from breakfast. 
| “Good morning! What! do you ride so early?” 
| “ Yes—so early—and a long ride too.” 
“ And who goes with you?” 
“ T suppose the next question wil! be, ‘ which way are, 
you going !’—So I'll save your catechism, and tell you at | 
once—I go in a carriage ; my companions are my father, ' 
mother, and servants, and my destination, Niagara.’ \j 
“ Is it possible ’—You leave us, then?” | 
“ Just so—and now I'll excuse that rueful expression, 
which is extremely proper and sentimental, and ask the fa- 
vour of your arm; for | must make an early call at the Pa- 
vilion.”’ Loffered my arm mechanically, but was as speech- 
less as a college expellee. 
| “ What! nota word! no ‘ regrets !’—no ‘ painful disap- 
pointments !’—nothing about the ‘shorn beam,’ and the 


} 


| 
H] 


j 


wr” 


‘ setting star 

“ Miss Graham” and I felt as if 1 tooked expostula- 
tory, but could get no farther | 
| * Well!—Miss Graham is a good beginning—go on!" 

“ Seriously, Miss Graham” I thought I should choke 

“ Seriously, Mr. Halsey, you don’t appear to have any 
thing to say. Am I to consider this a mere hiatus, or is | 
|| your dying speech concluded ?” 

‘ Spare me! spare me! I'll go on directly !" 

“ No, I shall not spare you—for ‘ directly’ we shall come 
to the Pavilion—and ‘ directly’ I shall be very busy with 
my friends—and so you'll hang without a confession.— 
Come—the speech!” 

* Miss Graham—I—I—I"-- 

“A respectable pronoun '—Go on "' 

“ 1” 

“ What?" 

* Love you!” 

“ Hem! quite to the point !""—I had passed the Rubicon, 
and grew desperate. 

«Is it to the point, madam !—I have loved you from the 








} 








first moment” 
| “ Stop! stop !—be original, or I won't listen. I can read 
all that in Sir Charles Grandison.” 

“ Miss Graham, will you speak seriously ?" 

“ Yes, sir— seriously’ we are slight acquaintances—and 
‘ seriously’ I know nothing about you—and ‘ seriously’ you 
are not out of your teens—and ‘ seriously’ we are at the 
Pavilion—will you walk in?” 


| We met the ladies at the door. Miss Graham announced 
her departure, and after the suitable expressions of sur- 
prise and disappointment, they sent for their hats, and in- 
|| sisted on returning with us. It was to me a small purga- 
The ladies rallied me on my abstraction, and Miss, 
She * had been here 


| tory. 
Graham rattled away unmercifully 
too long’ —* the springs were excessively stupid’ —* the 
beaux were all bores, begging Mr. Halsey's pardon’ —and 
she was “ delighted to go."’ 1] tried every manauvre to 
speak a word to her—but she was “ in too much of a hur- 
ry to step aside for a view"”—and she “ didn’t care for the 


a sweet tone from my childhood; and if 1 had lived in the | dust’—and she “ always preferred a lady’s arm to a gen- 
days of Orpheus, | am persuaded I should have walked iuto | tleman’s.”’ 


the wall 


Uke an amateur at a concert, with a nod or a monosyllable. 
it was a perfect spell. 1am better at conyersation than any 


She said a few common places, and I answered 


She left us at the door to go to her room. On her re- 
turn the carriage Was waiting. ‘‘ Come, Caroline,”’ shouted 


a bass and cracked treble. Coming, sir—coming, ma- 
Fy g 


“ Will you give me one word, Miss Graham ?” 
“ Yes, sir—two—good bye’’—and she jumped into the 


carriage. 


I think if | ever hang, I shall feel as I did when that car 


| riage drove off. Rox 





FROM THE SAME. 
SACRED MELODY. 


RY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ LEISURE HOURS AT SF.’ 


’ 


Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, all is vanity. Ecclesiastes, 


I look back o'er the waste of years 
My weary feet have pass’d, 

And find my progress wet with tears, 
And dark from first to last; 

The sun that lights the morning sky, 
Sinks down again at eve; 

Thus hope sometimes illumes the eye 
Then leaves the heart to grieve. 


This head hath worn a regal crown, 
On Israel’s throne erewhile; 

Destruction waited on my frown, 
And fortune on my smule : 

I sought to fill my breast with mirth 
From dance, and song, and wine ; 

But vain were all the joys of earth 
To light this heart of mine. 


I gather’d wealth from many a mast, 
Built many a towering fane— 

But soon experience told my heart 
That these were all in vain! 

1 gave my mind with ardent zest 
To wisdom’s varied lore, 

And found that knowledge lichts the breast 
To make it ache the more! 

At last, while bitter tears I shed, 
To heaven | raised my pray’r, 

And found, when earthly joys are fled 
There stil is comtort there. 

A star that sheds a radiance bright 
O’er life’s tumultuous wave : 

And he who guides him by its light 
Shall safely pass the grave. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 





—S 
FROM OUSELEY’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 
NIGHTINGALES. 

In the gardens in Persia, nightingales are said to 
abound, which not only sing during the night, but 
whose plaintive melody is not by day suspended in 
the east, as it is in our colder region; and it is said 


that several of those birds have expired while con 


tending with musicians in the loudness or variety ot 
their notes. Ithas, indeed, been known, according 
to Pliny, that in vocal trials among nightingales, the 
vanquished bird terminated its song only with its 
life. An intelligent Persian, who repeated his story 
again and again, and permitted me to write it down 
from his lips, declared that he had more than onc: 
been present when a celebrated botanist was playing 
toa large company, in a grove near Shiraz, where 
he distinctly saw the nightingales.trying to vie with 
the musician; sometiines warbling on the trees. 
sometimes fluttering from branch to branch, as u 
they wished to approach the instrument whence the 
melody proceeded; and at length dropping on th 
ground in a kind of ecstacy, from which, he assured 
me, they were soon raised by a change in the mode 
And in one of Strada’s Academical Prolusions, w: 
find a most beautiful.poem, which tends to confirm 
the Persian report; for it supposes a spirit of emu 





lation so powerful in the nightingale, that, having 
strained her little throat, vainly endeavouring to ex- 
cel the musician, she breathes out her life in one last 
effort, and drops upon the instrument which had 
contributed to her defeat. 





An Irishman on being ashed which was the oldest, he o 
his brother; “‘ l am oldest,”’ said he, * but if my brother: 
lives three years we shall be both of an age 
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Political excitement.—We have the good fortune, which 


few editors can at present boast, of taking no part in the | 


political warfare of the day ; and it is pleasant, “ through the 
loop-holes of retreat,”’ to watch the agitation of the public 
during the season of clection. It would be in vain, 
polls were not already closed, to advise people, at such a 
period, to keep cool. 
zans, is like the feast of Rhamadan among the Turks, 


when every one whose temperament contains a single | 


spark of bigotry or party animosity, feels it incumbent on 
himself to blow it into a flame. 


Journal of Commerce.—This, we believe, is the only 
daily paper in this city which is not at this juncture mad 
with politics; and it is quite refreshing to look over its 
well-arranged contents. Though we have in times past 
made this journal the subject of some harmless jokes, we 
are far from fostering any feelings of hostility against it; 


and we take this opportunity of offering the conductors of 


it our best wishes. 


Mamelukes —This formidable body of oriental cavalry 
which for several generations held Egypt in bondage, 
astonished the French invaders of that country by their || 
Considered as individual horsemen, they were 
but their disorderly impe- 
Napoleon 


valour. 
probably the best in the world ; 
tuosity was impotent against European tactics 
paid a flattering compliment to their prowess : oho rving, 
that if he were able to add such a body of cavalry to his 


own infantry, he would consider himself invincible. 


Marriage of a wife's sister —* Is it lawful for a man to 


marry his deceased wile’s sister ?”’ 
cently been discussed by the Presbyterian church through- 


and decided in the affirmative 


This question has re- 


out this country 
Editorial blunders.—We observed, seme time azo, that! 
a joke in the Morning Chronicle respecting Captain Mor- 


gan’s appearance at the Bowery theatre, was taken for a | 


fact, and copied as such by several country papers. A 
Jersey editor has made a blunder still more ludicrous. The 
Hagarstown Gazette, a few weeks since, contained a string 
of clever articles, intended to burlesque the style and tone || 
of different political journals, and given as their comments | 
on a supposed casualty. The Jersey editor, reading one 
or two of the parodies, without their introduction, mistook 
them for articles of authentic intelligence, and very gravely 


informed his readers of the accident, and the slanderous 


mferences which some of f his bre thre n had drawn from it. 


» seems to be as muc h , difficult 'y¥ in iden-} 
Se-| 





Morgan.—T! 
tifying the person of Morgan ie sad as Morgan living. 


er 


veral mysterious beings have been seen gliding about with- |! 


in the last six months, whom numbers were at first willing 
to swear to as the abduced captain; but all the witnesses, 
proved to be mistaken. Lately a 
by the best legal evi- 


Since then, still 


on examining closer, 
dead body was discovered, which, 
dence, was proved to be that of Morgan. 
better evidence has been produced to show, 
dow of doubt, that it was the corse of another man 


more investig 


beyond a sha- 


tion that is bestowed on the affair, the more 





inexplicable the mystery becomes 


Atlantic Souvenir for 1828.—This little volume has made 
its appearance before the public, first of the several gift- 
books which 
the Union, have been preparing for the approaching holi- 
days. We have not yet been able to devote suflicient time 
ton perusal of its contents, to enable us to pronounce with |) 


confidence on the merits of the various contributions ; but, 


ahasty glance has satisfied us that, for the most part, they | 
are written with ability and taste, and that they cannot faiy |! 
both to entertain and instruct the class of persons for whom 
such beoks are principally intended 
typographic execution reflect the highest praise on the 
munificence of the publishers, and the talents of the artists 
they employed. The engravings, fifteen in number, are 
copies from pictures of deserved celebrity, and are finished 
The Dul) Lecture, 
in particular, are beautiful specimens 
Of the paintings from which they are 


with most exquisite accuracy and taste 
and the Valentine 
of the graphic art 
copied, tor their merits ar: 

sore widely diffused, than the artic le in all probability will 
be, which we are inditing. On another page we have made 


it is unnecessary to speak, 


1 few extracts from the work. which we cive to our read 


if the | 


Election-time, among political parti-' 


The | ‘that you had one, 
( 


The graphic and | 


“rs as a fair sample of its literary character. It will be |] 
perceived that they are from pens which have frequently 
ee our columns with their effusions. Other passages 
ll we have marked for future selection, particularly a story 
by the author of “ Leisure Hours at Sea,” called “ The 
Rifle,” which appears to us to possess uncommon interest | 
and beauty. We cull these flowers from the beautiful New- 
|Year’s Garland, not with the intention of impairing its 
| value, (for, select as we may, a choice abundance of sweets 
will still remain,) but that, its excellence being made 
|| known, the desire to possess the whole collection may be 
imereased. And really, aw 
| better calculated to show the giver’s taste, and permanent- 
jly to please the receiver, we cannot readily imagine, Till 
gift on 


re appropriate present—one 





within two or three years, the choice of a proper 
such occasions as Christmas and New-Year, was a matter 
of considerable perplexity ; but toys, reticules, nut-crack- 
ers, and needle-cases, have been thrust aside by literature 
and taste, Talismans, and Tokens ; 


with their Souvenirs, 


‘ Forget-me-nots” to his mistress e»ring the season of 





I) be torgotten. 
” 





a poet, 
jwith Mr. Greene, a as joint editor of the Boston Statesman 


Hl A good toast —T he following toast, given lately at Ply- 
| mouth, is excellent: “The American fair—too Wise to 


| ltake the veil, and too beautiful to need it.” 


! A new society —A Vermont paper says “a society of 


in Maine for the purpose of im- 
"—An Herculean 


ladies has been formed 


proving the manners of the gentlemen ! 
task, truly ! 





| 
| American Quarterly.—The demand for this periodical is | 


| 
{| : 
|, So great as to mduce the publishers to put to press the (hird 
| edition of the first number 
has already upwards of four ' thousand subscribers 


Carter's Travels.—Mr. 
Hi in 2 vols. 8vo.) comprising his journal of a tour through 
| lreland, England, France, Italy, and Switzerland, 
i years 1825—t}—7, may be purchased at the bookstores. This 





C arter’s Le ‘tters fram Europe, 


i" an admirable work, and it should meet with a ready sale 
i Theatrical aneedote.—The tenacity of theatrical poten- 
tates in maintaining the free exercise of their prerogatives, 
is } roverbial—a principal occasion for exhibiting a “ taste 


| jof their quality,” is the opportunity they require of making |! 


| points in the characters represented. Our friend Forrest! 


|re lates an anecdote which very pleasantly illustrates this 


Il subje ct. Ona recent occasion, while performing the part 


of the executioner. Upon the fall of the curtain, the 
| sombre knight of the block descended from the scaffold, 
' and thus accosted the tragedian: “‘ Mr. 
ij used me very ill, sir 
| me out of my best point.” 


Forrest, you have 
“ How so, sir?” “ You have cul 
‘Your point? I was not aware 


“Why, 
‘life and re rat 


, | was to take the 
and then throw 


oblige you—what was it?” 
cue trom Dionysius of 


| down my axe with a glance at the pit, as much as to say, 
| a job lost!” and | expected a round of applause—| 
. but this is the way native talents are thrown in the shade !" 
enterprising publishers, in different parts of | 


«there's 


“Old Drury.’ "—The numerous and fashionable audience 
which attended Mr. Horn-s benefit on Monday evening, 
was a substantial and gratifying proof of the high e stima- | 
tion in which that gentleman’s fine talents are held by the | 


public. The opera chosen was Fontainbleav, which was, 
|; with the exception of a few of the minor parts, played 
tolerably well. The family of the Bulls could not have’ 
found better representatives than Mr. Rees, Mrs. Wheat- 
ley, and Clara Fisher Placide’s Colonel Epaulette was 
admirable. The new piece of Abon Hassan followed, in 
which Mrs. Knight played and sung delightfully. She bids 
At the conclusion, Mr 
came forward and returned 


(fair to bocome a first-rate actress 
Horn being loudly called for, 
thanks in a neat and gentlemanly address 


Dancing. —The dancers at the Bowery have c ontinually 
been gaining in popularity ever since they commenced 
their engagements Their performances 
fashionable ; and many who were at first shy of patronizing 
them, pow scaree ever visit that theatre for anv other 


and the young suitor who does not present one of these || 


presents, is so much of a Goth that he actually deserves to | 


| Saturday Evening Statesman.—Frederick 8. Hill, Esq., | 
ascholar, and a gentleman, has associated himselt 


We understand that the work i 


in the | 


of Damon, ina southern theatre, he unfortunately offended |! 
the gentleman who personated the conspicuous character | 


otherwise I should have made a point to | 


have become | 


| purpose :—nothing proves more profitable to the house 


I than their scientific displ We do not intend to enter 





| into the flerce existing 





controversy respecting the propriety 
of those exhibitions—sufficicnt numbers being already en- 
jsaged in it—but merely to pay a compliment to the skill ot 
jj the artists ; and, certainly, the energetic evolutions of Ma 
|| dame Hutin, the airy grace of Celeste and Achille, and 
vt ¢ light and modest movements of Heloise, deserve a 

Monsieurs Achille and Barbere are splen 
did dancers, but we think the former much the best 


passing notice 


Mr. Conway.—There appears to be some truth in th: 


report that Mr. Conway is preparing himself tor the palpit 


Spring and Autumn, or the Bride at Fif'y.—A new come 
| 
| dy, under the above title, 
| theatre 


is in preparation at the Bowery 
Phe story is said to have adirect allusion te the re 
cent marriage of Mrs. Coutts with the Duke of St. Albans 


Theatre 


| been revived at this establishment 


Lajsayette -The national drama of the Spy has 


Chatham Theatre.—We presume this house will open in 


the course of the coming week A strong company has 


been eugaged 





and Mrs 


The Bostonians at 


Tremont Theatre.—Our old favourites, Mr 


Hilson, are performing at this theatre 
|i delighted with them 

iH 

i] 


The Sailor's Snug Harbour.—This case was concluded 
last week, 


‘found a verdict for the ede fendants 


and the jury, under the direction of the court, 


A novelty.— A western paper says, “* An application has 


H been made to the legislature of Tennessee for a change o1 
) name. A person who has dressed in woman's clothes for 
upwards of twenty years, and gone by the name of Susan 
nah Cremer, has recently gone to Virginia, married a 


wife, and is now desirous of changing his name to William.’ 


The Red Rover.—Two volumes of Cooper's forthcoming 
| novel of the Red Rover, have been received ; 


the residu: 
is daily expected, and will be printed without delay 


Charlotte 
man, that Mrs. Rowson, the author of this book, which has 
| been more widely circulated at home and abroad amon 


Temple.—We learn trom the Boston States 


the lower classes than any other American work of fiction 
i has left behind her a continuation, entitled, “ Charlotte’ 


\j Daughter, or the Three Orphans,” which is about to b 
| published.’ 


Glorious uncertainty of the law.—Ata a trial in Wales 


the jury, after two hours’ deliberation, not finding them 
i| 
j selves likely to agree, actually decided their verdict by 


, 


tossing up 





MARRIED, 

On the 3ist ult. by the Rev. John Brown, Mr 
Brown to Miss Catharine Matilda Many 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Dr. Onderdonk, Mr. John 
H. Hewitt to Miss Estelle Mangin 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr 
M’Vey to Miss Susan Letts 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev 
to Miss Joanna Danitson 

On the 3d inst. Mr. Matthew Hall to Miss Sarah Russel! 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Kuypers, Mr. Willian: 
Durie to Miss Mary Hanna 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. M’Kay, Mr. 
Whitman to Miss Rebecca Moses 


Jame. 


Murphy, Mr. Amnon 


Mr. Patton, Mr. John Bates 


Nathanie! 





DIED, 

On the 6th instant, Mr. Oliver T. Bell, aged 30 years. 
It is with feelings of the deepest sorrow that we find ow 
selves called upon to record the death of this interesting 
and amiable young man. He was formed by nature to 
conciliate and please; and his unexceptionable deport 
ment—his undeviating intecrity—his strong sense of right 
—secured him the esteem and affection of all who had a 
knowledge of his spotless character. In the various con 
nexions of life, as hushand—father—brother—friend—hy 
has not left a more faultless example behind him; and th 








| recollection of his many virtues will not fade, till memory 


loses its power, or affection ceases to be a feeling of thy 
human heart 

On the 20th ult. Mr. Francis Spicer, aged 62 years 

On the 31st ult. Mrs. Ann White, aged 89 years 
| On the 4th inst Mrs. Mary Hardie, aged 43 vears 
| On the 4th inst. Miss Elizabeth Ustick, aged 22 years 
On the 6th inst. Mrs. Swan Harvey 
The City Inspector reports the deaths of 


during the past week 


1M person 





1d 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A _ . . 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
WOMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LEISURE HOURS aT SFA." 





No star in yonder sky that shines 
Can light like woman's eye impart ; 
The earth holds not, in all its mines, 
A gem so rich as woman’s heart. 
Her voice is like the music sweet, 
Poured out from airy harps alone ; 
Like that, when storms more loudly bea, 
It yields a clearer, richer tone. 


And woman’s love’s a holy light, 

That brighter, brighter burns for aye ; 
Years cannot dim its radiance bright, 

Nor even falsehood quench its ray : 
But, like the star of Bethlehem, 

Of old to Israel’s shepherds given, 
It marshals, with its steady flame, 

The erring soul of man to heaven. 

FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
A FRAGMENT. 

Heard ye the sound of the viol? 

Saw ye the dance of the fair? 
Watched ye the shade of the dial? 

An hour—and all was despair. 


Saw ye that aged form bend 
O’er one who was panting for breath ' 
Saw ye her agonized stand 
When those eyelids were sealed up in death ’ 


Heard ye the sigh and the groan 
That broke on the stillness of night? 
'Twas a fond mother’s sorrowing moan 
O’er her last hope of earthly delight 


Saw ye the corse and the bier? 
Heard ye the sound of the bell 7 
How solemn it struck on the ear !— 

The death of the gay was its knell 


Saw ye the summer-grass wave, 
When zephyrs passed over the heath ’ 
It grew o’er a desolate grave, 


Where lowly she slumbers in death. ALBINUS. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
ELEGY 


ON A YOUNG FRIEND, WHO DIED SHORTLY AFTER LEAVING . 


COLLEGE. 


Yes, he is dead! the soul has left its clay— 
The silent pulse lies still along the vein ; 

The heart no longer drives the blood away 
To animate his cold and lifeless frame ! 


Those active limbs, forgot the power to move, 
For ever are exanimate and dead : 

No more to grieve at disappointed love, 
Shall swell that heart, or ach that lowly head. 


Those accents bland no more his sire shall bear, 
The tongue is still that gave the words to flow ; 
Nor more that voice his drooping friend shall cheer, 

Aloue he’s left to unavailing wo ! 


How oft have we, while yet our days were few, 
Together sported on the flowery green ; 

Ranged o'er the mead, before the glist'ning dew 
Had been dispersed by Pha@bus’ earliest beam | 


When either laughed, he did not laugh alone— 
And oft, alas! together have we sighed '— 

Qar pleasures always to each other known— 
Nor yet our sorrows were we went to hide 


For ever now, alas! those days are fled— 
Time ne'er returns that once has passed away— 
Its healing balm may resignation shed, 
And to our union virtue point the way 


Near where the Hudson rolls his ample stream 
His mouldering form beneath the turf is laid : 
there solitary Cynthia pours her beam 
And silence sits beneath the aspen’s shade 


FOR THE N. Y. MIRROR. 
THE SONG OF THE WINDS, 


‘Twas eve—upon a lovely scene 
The glowing sun descended ; 
But, in the twilight hour serene, 
The spreading elm, with foliage green, 
Its graceful arms extended— 
And wooed the summer-breeze to stay 
And wanton with its leaves awhile— 
But the breeze sped lightly on its way 
To a tower old and gray— 
And sighed through the mossy aisle 
I silently strayed by that hoary pile, 
The harp of olus was there, 
And Fancy, as its music died 
Qn my rapt ear these words supplied 
To that wild and witching air: 
SONG OF THE WINDS. 
“ The gallant ship is on the main, 


But moveth not, though her wings be spread, 


The sailor wisheth for us in vain— 
We are fled !— 


And he watcheth the clouds with an anxious eye, 


But no wind do they prophesy : 


And he thinketh of home, and his fears foretell 


A thousand horrid things ; 
But hark! the whistling cordage rings— 
The billows swell— 
And the joyful sailor sings :— 


* Dark are the sands of Araby, 
With the slow moving caravan ; 
The heavy camels, with their load, 
Toil wearily o’er the sandy road, 
And man 
Looketh anxiously 
To see, mid the sands, a spring arise, 
Some ‘diamond of the desert,’ where he may 
His parching thirst allay, 
Feast his delighted eyes, 
And lay his wearied limbs to rest, 
By toil oppressed. 
But hark! from afar he heareth our sound, 
And seeth the sands, with wild surprise, 
Gathering around ; 
And, falling on the ground, 
To Allah cries. 
For the merchant's prayer what care we ’ 
We are free: 
Leaving his wealth for sands to hide, 
Away on the simoom’s wing we ride 


“The ship is on her homeward way 
And many a sailor’s heart is gay ; 
Lightly upon the wave she rides, 
The streamers play 
In that bright ray 
Which gilds the tides. 
We come! we come! in our wildest haste 
The gallant ship by the waves is chased, 
The streamers are soiled, the sails are torn 
The billows over her sides are borne, 
And our furious breath on the foamy sea 
Chills even the sailor’s breast : 
Ah! how doth he wish at home to be 
And at rest : 
Home shall he never reach, 
Wife shall he never press, 
Nor child caress ; 
Ilis corse on the beach 
By the waves shall be thrown 
Unknown ! 
* We walk the foam of the sea unseen 
We sigh through the forest green ; 
Loaded with perfume we slowly blow 
O'er the “ gardens of Geet,"’ and bea: 
The graceful wreaths of snow 
Through northern air ; 
And play with the lovely curls which tall 
From the brow of Italy's daughters 
And speed the light canoe 
(Ver Indian waters ; 
Phe monarch’s hall 
We wander throug! 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 








Ss 
We play with the warrior’s dancing crest, 
Wake the folds of the standard spread for fight, 
Cool the love-heated breast, 
And delight 
To rest 
O’er those bowers fair, 
Whence the voice of music charms the air: 
Those notes which now to silence almost sink 
With warbling low, 
Then pour forth, ‘ wild and high,’ 
Those cataract floods of harmony which flow 
Faster than the charmed ear can drink 
Their melody.” 


The Zephyr bade the harp ‘ good night,’ 
And Fancy took her flight. fh 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
O LOVE IS LIKE. 
O love is like the sunny ray, 
That beams with moruing’s brightness ; 
He twines his wreath of roses gay, 
And smiles in joyous lightness : 
O never doubt that beaming smile, 
A heart's devotion telling ; 
Can sorrow’s cloud, or falsehood’s guile 
E’er harbour in love's dwelling? 
No—love is like the sunny ray, &¢. 
O love is like the dewy eve, 
O’er day's departure weeping ; 
Hope’s chaplet then fond votaries weave 
Where moonbeams soft are sleeping : 
O list to love's entrancing notes, 
Though breathed in joy or sadness ; 
When grief thy soul to care devotes, 
Love's song calls back its gladness ; 
For love is like the sunny ray, &c P 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
To —. 
Forget thee, dear one ’—never—never—: 
While my life or memory last, 
Or recollection still can trace 
Sweet pleasures of the past. 
O never, never, while I breathe, 
Can this true heart forget thy care, 
But still thy kindness shall receive 
My humble thanks—my fervent prayer— 
Though far away from me, my love, 
Though far away from me, 
The hope of joy that’s still te come, 
Shall guide my soul to thee, love W 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRKOR. 
THE REQUEST. 
‘ You shell see a bold fellow, many times, do Mahomet’s miracle” 
My dear Mister Morris, | earne-tly beg, 
That you'll have the extreme condescension 
On hobby poetic, to “ give me a leg ;" 
And politely assist my ascension. 
As you warmly laud the indigenous sons 
Of that “ band of daughters” 'ycleped nine 
Among the engravings of heaven-taught one: 
Have the goodness to place that of mine. 
If, after my frank proposition you've read, 
You should view it with fixed looks of coldness 
Remember the far-sighted Bacon has said, 
In this world the best passport is boldness. 
But grant my request, and my muse will! take fligi! 
To a region I know not how far is, . 
And something extremely sublime I will write, 
Superior, perhaps, to ‘ Bozzaris.” 
I entreat that you'll add to the heaven-born band 
Who the bright car of Fancy have rode in, 
And ‘mong the rapt minstrels of Freedom's own land 
Place the counterfeit features of Opis 





GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOP 
The Mirror is printed and pubiished every Saturday. for the Pr 
prietor, at the American Tract Society House, corner of Nassau 
and Spruce streets, directly opposite the Park, by Daniei Fansiax 
to whom communications (post paid) may be addressed, —The terms 
ire Fou Dollars per volume, puyable tn advance, 
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